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Puppets have played an important role in ancient cultures. They. 
were often employed as symbols of an occult or magic power.” King 
Vikramaditya it is said had a huge wooden puppet by his throne, which he 
consulted wisely to confirm any unpleasant or crucial judgement. The 
Greeks used puppets in the form of oracles to instil the fear of the gods 
in the populace, while primitive tribes included them in rites to cure some 
mental infirmity. The Egyptian Pharaohs believed that their souls would 
not attain peace unless their exquisite little ivory puppets and stages accom- 
panied them to the other world. 


An old legend tells of a wandering Indian puppeteer who arrived 
at the Court of a Chinese Emperor to show his skilful figures in their dance. 
The Emperor was so bewitched, he thought the dolls were real women 
dancing and ogling him. He was shocked that women should behave so 
in his royal presence. This almost lost the puppeteer his head had he not 
been able to convince his royal host that his dancers were just wooden 
figures which could be made to dance with the aid of strings. The puppeteer 
was then held captive to teach the art to the Emperor’s subjects. 


In the past the art was patronised by kings and emperors and it surviv- 
ed so long as this support was available. Then the art had its era of decline 
and a lot of ribaldry and coarseness set in. Although it lost its status the 
fascination for puppets survived. 


Actually the development of modern puppetry started in Paris when 
artists, musicians and poets of note used to meet in a little cafe called the 
“Chat Noire” during the turn of the century. Henri Reviere and Anatole 
France with others, combined to develop ‘Le Petit Theatre’ in which they 
used shadow puppets with the best of music and language. At this stage 
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Anatole France saw in the puppet characters the intrinsic charm and possi- 
bilities of this art. As a result he was the first person to analyse the diff- 
erence between human and puppet theatre actors and the difference between 
dolls and puppets. He has written on the theory of ‘Puppet Technique’. 
Stravinsky composed a whole ballet ‘Petrouchka’ based on the traditional 


Russian puppet character. 


The interest of eminent men has helped the modern puppeteer to think 
on a vastly enlarged canvas and evolve the possibilities of puppet theatre. 
Today we have full-fledged puppet theatres especially in Eastern Europe, 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Hungary, Rumania and even Mongolia. 
In our own country we have again become aware of this art which was 
part of our ancient heritage. 


Today puppetry is not only used as a source of entertainment but 
as an audio-visual aid in education; in psychotherapy and physiotherapy; 
civic education together with television; in advertising and mass communica- 
tion. 


In the field of education, I have been dealing with Puppetry as an 
audio-visual aid for the past 15 years and my experience and experiments 
with the children have been of considerable interest. Puppetry offers in 
the classroom a combination of art and craft, as well as dramatics, which 
children love. Besides, it activates the imagination and gives vent to all 
their pent-up energies and feelings. It offers an opportunity for the child 
to learn by doing rather than by parrot-like memorising. 


I have used puppets to teach physiology, hygiene, civics, history, 
geography, and poetry, in each case this has enabled the subject teacher 
to convey the subject more vividly to the child so that it is easy for him to 
remember a lesson he has acted and played through puppets. For example, 
in the school we often found the dust-bin not being used and often the 
principal remarked on this during morning assembly. Finally, when no 
improvement was noticed on the school campus, she approached me, “Can 
you not do something with puppets, Meherben?’, I said I would try. 


_ Next day, in class with my 10-year-old group, I started by inspecting 
their finger nails and the question of dirt came up. Gradually the discussion 
led to the litter problem till the children themselves came to the point and 
declared, “Well, if we kept ourselves clean, our houses clean, our com- 
pounds clean, there would be less infection and disease around us’. 





Hlustrations: P. 33, Little Manu, desi: y 
J A tut, designed by a student of the 12 year old group, from the 
upper ae id Chano Aap”, put up by Shervas School, ‘Ahmedabad Ge Seauahtee 
i Sag ove: A scene from “Maro Chano Aap”. Below left: Live child actors 
Pp pate aiong with the puppets.. Right: Student musicians Provide music for the play. 
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I then urged them on to thinking till I got to the point of identifying 
the objects for keeping our surroundings and ourselves clean. When they 
hit on the word ‘dust-bin’ TI grabbed the opportunity and said, “Well, 
would it not be fun if we did a puppet play on ‘The Use of the Dust-bin” ? 
There was great excitement in the class and lots of ideas came flying fast. 
I seized the opportunity and gave them five minutes to think of a theme. 
A child who had a good musical background and language control said, 
“T have it, but 1 would like to call it “The Dance of the Dirt Germ’.” He 
gave his theme and with other suggestions from the excited children put 


together a lovely story. 


The story was — a boy from a very clean and healthy family was 
tired of his elder sister screaming at him to wash his hands and wash his 
face and close the dust-bin endlessly. So one fine day he deliberately 
threw his left-over food into the dust-bin, spilling half of it out and messing 
up the place. He also kept the lid of the dust-bin uncovered and sat watch- 
ing for his sister’s reactions! As he sat day-dreaming, he saw a little dirt 
germ (the size of a horse fly) come out with a paint brush and a small bucket 
with the words ‘germ paint’ written on it and the little creature danced and 
Seemed to paint everything with its dirt-paint. The fascinated boy be- 
friended the dirt germ, who painted his mouth and fingers and toes all 
Over with its filthy paint and they both danced, singing a song. (All these 
items were composed and put to music by the children). Then the boy 
finally got very ill and doctor said he had caught fever and cramps from 
some germs. The boy realized his folly for having befriended such a dirt- 
germ. He let it out and clamped it back, killing it at the same time, into 
the dust bin. 


This play and the puppets were simply made from scrap-material 
boxes and cartons and then played in the Assembly one morning. The 
result was stunning—we found children picking up stray banana peels or 
Paper and depositing them into the provided dust-bins themselves. 


A similar problem confronted us in our New Shreyas Art Room: the 
children rushing out of class with unwashed paint brushes and splashing 
their brushes, full of paint, on the clean floors and walls. The class which 
was the biggest culprit in this came one morning to find me looking glum 
and silent. The peon also, whom I had advised to act up to my creating 
a Situation, sat glum and dejected outside the Art room. The children 
came in rather quietly, wished me and seemed to exchange questioning 
glances. At last someone came forward, “‘Mehereben are you not feeling 


eee 

Ilustrations: P.35. Above: String marionettes from “Khumb Thoibi” an Assamese fairy 
tale for the classroom study of the Assam Project (Shreyas). Below; The marriage scene 
from the Family Planning theme “The Key To Happiness” done by Darpana, Ahmedabad. 
P. 36, Above: Paper Puppets made by young students for a school play. Below: Rhythm 
Puppets being manipulated, used in Educational Puppetry. 
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well today, has something bad happened? Then there was a chorus, 
“We hope everything is all right and we shall have our Art class”. I said 
something was bothering me very much — finally they got me to admit 
the reason for my sadness which was as I said: ““You know, this morning, 
when Ramaji and I came into the class, we heard peculiar voices, at first we 
were scared and then we knew what it was all about. The walls seemed to 
talk, ‘Look, how your children have dirtied our fresh paint.” The floor 
growled the same complaint; then the brushes seemed to rise up and say, 
“We are all stuck together; how do you expect us to work well when we are 
not kept clean?’ So I felt sad and now what shall we do about this?” 


Promptly a puppet play was suggested and without really construct- 
ing any puppets the children asked me to leave the room for 10 minutes, 
I did so and on my return I was told to act my part as the Teacher, coming 
into the class as I had done that morning and the peon to come in sweeping. 
Then a child got up as The Wall; another two from under the table — The 
Floor — started a conversation of complaints; The Brushes were represented 
by a brush in each of the 3 or 4 children’s hands. They started their com- 
plaints, till one of the children, a boisterous little fellow of 9 always full of 
mischief, came forward very tearful-sounding and apologising to all the 
inanimate objects saying, “I am sorry on behalf of all my mates for abusing 
you, our tools, who have no voice and bear up things silently. I promise 
you we shall be extra careful from now on.” 


This was all I needed and then because it had such an impact we made 
a puppet play for the whole school. The puppets were the tables, chairs 
and brushes used with card paper hands and faces made by the children 
So that they could move them about as “table-top puppets” which are a 
type of puppets widely used in education. 


In geography classes we have done ‘A Day in the life of an Eskimo’, 
‘A Day in the life of a Red Indian’. These children made glove puppets, 
wrote their own script and constructed igloos or the wigwams and remem- 
bered the alien names for ever. 


_ Besides, boys who had inhibitions as to the fact that only “girls learn 
sewing” and that it was “degrading for a boy” to sew, forgot all this in the 
excitement of making the puppets and sewing their clothes. 


Language learning also becomes easier and fun with puppets. Once 
I got children in the 7 to 11 years old groups to translate a story from their 
English books into Gujarati and dramatise it for puppets, or from Gujarati 
into English. 


For school project-studies we did plays on Kashmir, East Africa, 
Saurashtra, Maharashtra and Rajasthan and Assam. The children studied - 
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all the year round about these countries, the people, their habits, and 
costumes, the music, dance, food, the animals, and bird-life, and around 
given subjects we made plays. Sometimes I wrote them and got the children 
to translate; sometimes the principal wrote them but usually the children 
wrote them and we worked them out with song and music all supplied by 
the age groups of 9 — 12 usually. We got some creditable plays which 
were broadcast and the Kashmir one called ‘Mother Duck and Her Seven 
little Ducklings’ was assessed by the Kashmir Cultural and Tourist Bureau, 
as the best advertisement. It was also filmed for the U.N.O. Library. 


The effects on the children of puppet plays have been wonderful besides 
just educating them. Often, a child who stammered — and we had many 
whose speech defects were psychological—got completely rid of their stammer 
after acting in a puppet play. The reason being, they were not open to 
criticism behind the screen and were often given roles which involved 
repetitive dialogue. They also acquired self-confidence which they normally 


lacked. 


In this manner children not too bright or mentally retarded also found 
a great possibility for muscle control, speech control and handiwork which 


they loved. 


After each puppet production many parents, whose children have ° 
benefited have come forward to ask that such classes be continued even 
outside school hours which is a rewarding comment. But the biggest 
reward is to see the children produce a play with music all by themselves. 
Looking after the lights, mikes, everything — they are given the entire 
responsibility and they handle it better, I say, than any of my professional 


group members. 


They learn to use their presence of mind in awkward situations. 
Once we were performing for our annual Mela and a terrible thunder storm 
broke out during a performance which was in the open air; trees fell and 
a lot of damage was caused but our children stored away their puppets and 
one boy, with below average intelligence, who was in charge of lights and 
mikes wisely cut and disconnected the wires immediately and only then took 


shelter himself. 


Another example worth mentioning is that of a youngster, very 
aggressive and always using abusive language to his class-mates, was very 
unpopular and created many a problem. We tried several ways to correct 
him but finally trapped him ina puppet play where we made him a “Raja”, 
giving him quite an important position. In his speech (this is always im- 
provised in such school-creative drama) he had to speech like a king and 
mind his language. Anytime back-stage if he misbehaved or used abusive 
language, he was told he should behave and speak like a king, otherwise 
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it did not behove his royal highness to degrade himself! The playing of 
this role improved the boy greatly and helped change him into the clever 


little person he actually was. 


Puppets are helping educate the masses for we use them for family 
planning themes. The little puppet-characters seem to convey the message 
with greater impact for in our country such ideas have to be subtle — they 
are not easily conveyed by straight drama. There have been many plays 
performed for family planning and for child delinquency and many social 
problems have been worked out by puppet programmes, Specially at 
Lucknow Literacy House and the Darpana Academy. 


Puppets are used more and more in physiotherapy, specially in 
hospitals where children or adults spend months and years due to diseases 
like polio or amputation of limbs. Little puppet stages have been con- 
structed on beds where the.patient while lying down, or propped up, can 
perform and entertain his companions. Thus he regains some of the 
confidence the infirmity may have deprived him of and helps to boost his 
morale and to speed up his recovery. 


Puppetry is equally useful in psychotherapy for the mentally retarded 
for often a patient may not cooperate with a doctor but might speak to and 
confide in a puppet and so help the psychiatrist to diagnose the root of the 
trouble. For, as of old, often masks and puppets were used in frenzied 
dancing to cast out evil spirits by witch doctors, which was nothing but 
psychotherapy in tribal life, for the man possessed, worked off his pent up 
feelings through a masked dance. , 


Today in our own country though puppetry is not as advanced as in 
the West, there is a social awareness such as in family planning work and all 
civic education where through puppets much is being done to educate the 
masses. Puppets have a subtle impact on simple audiences which no human 
actor can achieve. It is because of their simplicity and their unique appeal. 
Though they are lifeless creatures, they grip the imagination and have 
succeeded in doing so inspite of the sophistication of this so-called scientific, 
utilitarian, contemporary world of ours. Puppets, I feel, are capable of 
rejuvenating the human heart like the characters in the book The Love of 
Seven Dolls by Paul Gallico, where his crusty hard-hearted Captain Cog 
breaks down and realises what love can do. 
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